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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. ¢ 


Youve no doubt long since become 
familiar with the credit line, “Photo by 
H. Armstrong Roberts,” in newspapers 
and magazines—if you are picture minded 
—and who isn’t these days? 

We were interested in Mr. Roberts’ 
background—how he happened to get 
into photography, etc., and when we had 
some of the answers from likable E. J. 
(Ed.) Cotterell, of the Roberts organiza- 
tion, we found them so interesting that we 
asked Cotterell if he wouldn’t set them 
down in article form for Quit. readers. 
The result is the brief but interesting ar- 
ticle which appears in this issue. 

Cotterell’s own biography begins in 
Hackensack, N. J., around about the turn 
of the century. When he was still small, 
the family moved to New York City where 
he got his schooling, finishing with jour- 
nalism and short story writing at Co- 
lumbia. 

In 1917, Cotterell added a few months 
to his too few years and signed up for the 
war. He spent the time from early ’17 
until 1919 comfortably on this side of the 
Atlantic, chiefly at Air Service headquar- 
ters in Texas. There he had his initial 
whiff of printer’s ink, first as a part-time 
helper in the circulation department of 
the San Antonio Light and later as a self- 
appointed camp correspondent for any of 
the local papers willing to print his stuff. 

Returning to civilian life in Philadel- 
phia, he worked on the Hog Island News, 
journal of the war-time shipyard still ac- 
tive then on the Delaware, and then went 
to the old Public Ledger, where he re- 
mained for more than seven years. Then 
came a year on the short-lived Atlantic 
City Times. He then went to New York 
as a copywriter for an advertising agency. 

Since 1929 he has been with the H. Arm- 
strong Roberts organization as a writer on 
the editorial end and, semiannually at 
least, as a travelling representative estab- 
lishing personal contacts for the Roberts 
service with editors, publishers and ad- 
vertisers in the United States and Canada. 


Ben LUCIEN BURMAN, whose novel, 
“Blow for a Landing” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
received the Southern Authors Award 
for the most distinguished Southern book 
published during 1938, is an outstanding 
example of the fact that newspapermen 
can and do write good books when they 
try. 
“Blow for a Landing,” in case you 
haven’t read it, is a story of the people 
who live in shanty boats on the Missis- 
sippi. This book and the author’s two pre- 
vious successes, “Mississippi” and “Steam- 
boat "Round the Bend,” are credited with 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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Readers in Revolt — 


Prestige of Press Is Threatened as 
Need for National Unity Grows 


By J. ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


C ONCRETELY I see these two conclu- 
sions which we newspaper editors need 
to take very much to heart. 

1. Either editorial opinion and popular 
opinion will draw nearer together in the 
next few years, or for a time at least the 
place and influence of the editorial page 
in daily journalism will wane. Subscrib- 
ers can exist without reading the edi- 
torial page, but the editorial page cannot 
exist without readers. 

2. The tradition of news-column fair- 
ness and impartiality in the reporting 
and display of news must be recaptured, 
improved and strengthened if the press 
is to fulfill its urgent function in demo- 
cratic government; and I think it is in- 
evitable that those newspapers which 
fail, which shirk their trust in this matter, 
will be more severely penalized than they 
already have been, by losing the respect 
and support of vast groups of their read- 
ers; and worse, will invite a loss of a 
free press for all through the failure of 
some to use honestly and responsibly the 
freedom which is theirs. 


To put it another way, and perhaps 
even more bluntly: Can we newspaper- 
men escape the warning that the revolt 
against the editorial page will become 
truly a revolt against the press unless 
the press serves the independent reader 
with a news service which is accurate, 
balanced and complete, untainted by edi- 
torial opinion, untainted by reportorial 
opinion—a news service deeply and pas- 
sionately devoted to the principle that 
news objectivity is a worthy, a sacred, 
and a primary function of the newspaper, 
vital to its own existence and vital to the 
existence of democratic processes. 


It seems to me that the central issue of 
our time is the preservation of free in- 
stitutions. But we can’t defend free insti- 
tutions with good words. We must de- 
fend them with good works. The better 
use of freedom is the only effective de- 
fense of freedom. Newspaper publishers 
cannot defend the principle and the right 
of a free press with words. Newspaper 
publishers must defend the principle and 
the right of a free press with a more 
responsible and trustworthy use of free- 
dom. We need not better words, but bet- 
ter newspapers. 

And we need them urgently. We are 
today experiencing changing and chal- 
lenging times in the world and in Amer- 
ica. As a nation we are in the process of 
evolving and fashioning social adjust- 
ments of the most fundamental char- 
acter in order to cope with the problems 
of a modern industrial order, and we are 
adapting, slowly and sometimes painfully, 
our historically decentralized federal gov- 
ernment to the exigencies of modern cen- 
tralized economic forces. The circum- 
stances of national transition are always 
delicate and disturbing. The tendency of 
the human mind is to swing to unreasoned 
extremes before it perceives reasoned sta- 
bility. I believe it accurate to say that 
the American people as a whole are deeply 
uneasy, deeply uncertain, drifting, as it 
were, at anchor. 

And, by this very token, the American 
people, faced with crisis abroad and pro- 
found challenge at home, is waiting for 
leadership. And I believe that the time 
is at hand for a spontaneous national 
crystallization of popular thinking and 
popular feeling toward sensible coopera- 
tion between all groups in American na- 





member of the executive board. 





Tus forceful message on a newspaper's responsibilities 
comes at a time when editors and publishers are considering 
more seriously than perhaps ever before the obligations of, the 
prestige and the public attitude toward the press. It was voiced 
recently at the publications banquet at Syracuse University. 

J. Roscoe Drummond, executive editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, was graduated from Syracuse in 1924. He became as- 
sociated immediately with the Christian Science Monitor as a 
reporter and has remained with that paper since. Progressing 
steadily upward, he served as assistant city editor, assistant ex- 
ecutive editor, chief editorial writer, European editorial manager, 
general news editor, and, since 1934, as executive editor and a 
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tional life—between groups who have now 
too long been lined in hostile ranks. 


Nationa. unity is the imperative 
challenge, the imperative need, in order 
that the United States may progress as 
a united people. And it is my conviction 
that the press, conscious of its responsi 
bility to all the people, has a vital and 
indispensable contribution to make to 
such a national effort, and that until the 
press lifts its vision beyond itself, national 
unity will continue to be illusive and 
frustrated, and that precious prerogative 
of a free people will grow dangerously 
dusty from disuse. 

Disunity is most visible and describ 
able in political terms, and on this point 
a touring grass-roots correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, after 15,000 
miles of inquiring travel across the con- 
tinent, has written to me as follows: 


“On the one hand, the president has 
apparently still an impressive major 
ity of popular support. I stood beside 
his special train on a warm July day 
in Arkansas this summer, talking with 
an old man. ‘That’s the best friend 
we have in the world, right there on 
that train,’ he said, his faded eyes 
lighting with a gleam I have wit 
nessed for six years and in all parts 
of the country. 

“But equally impressive is the hos 
tility to the president. I get about 
largely in ordinary middle-class cir 
cles, socially and professionally. I do 
not think I have encountered half a 
dozen whole-hearted supporters of the 
president among such groups all sum 
mer long. I think a poll among the 
upper middle classes, among business 
and professional men, and even reach- 
ing to small storekeepers, would show 
an amazingly high anti-administration 
sentiment.” 


In political terms, this expresses the 
condition of disunity which at this mo 
ment of world crisis and world change 
needs to be healed if we are to keep the 
{Concluded on page 14} 
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Government Doesn’t Silence Press 
in Britain—But the Publishers Do! 


By HERBERT AGAR 


T ure has been a lot of talk about a 
growing censorship of the press in Eng- 
land. It is said that the British Govern- 
ment exercises an unofficial but effective 
control, so that the public will only know 
what the Government wants it to know. 

The facts are hard to come by; but I do 
not believe they bear out the accepted 
story. There is surely something resem- 
bling a censorship of the British press. 
But it is not imposed by the Government. 

It is a voluntary self-censorship, im- 
posed by the newspaper publishers them- 
selves, acting through their Publishers’ 
Association. 

It is none the less dangerous for being 
voluntary. Yet anyone wishing to under- 
stand British life and politics should not 
confuse this publisher’s censorship with 
the censorship imposed by a government. 


Sometimes—as in the case of Mrs. 
Simpson—the publishers will decide upon 
a policy which exactly suits the Govern- 
ment. Stanley Baldwin might never have 
got rid of Edward VIII if it had not been 
for the policy which the British press 
imposed upon itself. But merely because 
the Government was pleased in this case, 
it must not be assumed that the Govern- 
ment directed the press policy. 

There are many cases where the press 
censorship works to the hurt of the Gov- 
ernment. At the height of the Munich 
crisis, for example, Sir Oswald Mosley 
(leader of the insignificant British Fas- 
cists) staged an outdoor rally of his fol- 


lowers to protest against the war which 
seemed to be imminent. 

The rally attracted enormous attention. 
Instead of a handful of Mosley’s follow- 
ers, 20,000 people turned out. Mosley led 
the crowd in a march to Trafalgar Square. 
The whole demonstration was an impor- 
tant public event, showing the desire of 
the British people to keep out of war. It 
was a strong support of the Government, 
by people who cared nothing for Mosley 
and his Fascists but everything for the 
anti-war rally. 

The press said nothing about it. One 
form of self-censorship which the pub- 
lishers have laid upon themselves is the 
policy of saying as little as possible about 
Sir Oswald Mosley. They don’t like him. 
They don’t like his Fascist agitation. And 
they think the way to kill him is to re- 
frain from mentioning him. 


In this case, not mentioning Mosley 
meant not mentioning one of the most 
important signs of the popularity of 
Chamberlain’s anti-war policy. Usually 
the London crowd stones a Mosley meet- 
ing. The fact that the crowd joined this 
meeting is an important fact. But there 
was no room for it in the British press. 

Such a censorship, even though volun- 
tary, is a nuisance. It revolts me to think 
that a lot of rich men, who happen to own 
newspapers, believe they have a right to 
decide what I ought to know. 

The mere fact that the publishers of 
Tory, Liberal and Labor papers can agree 





cated column, “Time and Tide.” 





Many American newspapermen have been concerned with 
what appeared to them to be indications that the British Govern- 
ment was imposing a censorship on the British press. This be- 
lief, which became rather widespread during the “Mrs. Simpson 
and the King” period, was heightened during the recent crisis. 
Herbert Agar, associate editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
declares in the accompanying observations that the censorship 
is self-imposed. His remarks appeared originally in his syndi- 


Mr. Agar, who holds degrees from Columbia and Princeton, 
was London correspondent for the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times from 1929 to 1934. His “The People’s Choice,” a study of 
the presidents from Washington to Harding, won the Pulitzer 
Prize for history in 1934. This was followed by “Land of the 
Free.” In 1936 he collaborated with Allen Tate in editing a sym- 
posium, “Who Owns America.” His most recent book is “The 
Pursuit of Happiness—The Story of American Democracy.” 








What John Bull Doesn't Read— 





Herbert Agar 


on what they ought to say and what they 
ought to suppress shows that the power 
of money is greater than the power of 
ideas. But however much we may hate 
such a censorship, we ought to recognize 
it for what it is. It is not a censorship by 
the British Government. 


Tue present state of the British press 
was described some years ago by Hum- 
bert Wolf: 


You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
Thank God, the British journalist; 
But seeing what the man will do 
Unbribed, there’s no occasion to. 


There was a time long ago, before the 
rise of the great Victorian newspapers, 
when British Governments did bribe the 
press. Today, however, “there’s no oc- 
casion to.” 

The day of the great editor has given 
way to the day of the eccentric publisher. 
Eccentric, but cautious. A Beaverbrook 
may dramatize himself as one of the odd- 
est “characters” in London. But he takes 
no chances with his circulation. He joins 
with his fellow-publishers in careful self- 
censorship whenever he thinks the truth 
might be bad for the people, or for the 
profits. 

I had a long talk in London with a man 
who for 30 years was foreign editor of 
a great London daily. He finally quit in 
anger because he was no longer allowed 
to be foreign editor. He was constantly 
pulled back or pushed forward by the 
whims of his publisher. And his pub- 
lisher knew nothing about real jour- 
nalism. 


Tue trouble with the British press is 
with the press itself, not with the Gov- 
ernment. A group of interfering Hearst- 
like publishers are producing a group of 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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Career With a Camera— 


The Story of H. Armstrong Roberts, 
Who Gave Up Sea for Photography 


By E. J. COTTERELL 


To most people, perhaps, “H. Armstrong 
Roberts” is only a phrase they remember 
from its frequent appearance beneath 
photographs in their favorite newspapers 
and magazines. 

An impersonal, corporate name appear- 
ing in conjunction with the words “Photo- 
graphs copyright by.” Actually, H. Arm- 
strong Roberts is a man of young middle 
age whose studies of persons, personal- 
ities and places have placed him in the 
front rank of contemporary camera 
artists. 

He has not always been a maker of 
photographs. His career has been as un- 
usual, as eventful and adventureful as 
his photography betrays. From here to 
there, up, down and across the wold he 
has traveled—studying, writing, photo- 
graphing, and living. 


Wruen he was 15, the two great urges 
of his young life led him into the world 
to satisfy them. He must sail. He must 
write. So, under the impetus of his for- 
mative years when he thought and 
dreamed and played at sailing, young 
Roberts shipped out of Philadelphia on a 
cattle boat bound for Liverpool. 

On his return from this first trans- 
Atlantic journey, he could not give up 
completely his love for ships, so he be- 
came apprenticed at a Philadelphia ship- 
yard. After several months spent in the 
shops and draughting rooms, up came his 
personal anchor and away he went to 
sea again. At 18, Roberts had seen Ham- 
burg, Liverpool, India, Africa and the 
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This dog portrait by Roberts is one of the most 
popular ever made. 
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north countries, but the Pacific and the 
Orient remained. 

Off to San Francisco went the young 
adventurer—the ‘Frisco of the famous 
Barbary Coast. Jobs were scarce and he 
became, by force of need, a wiper of 
engines in a railroad roundhouse, freight 
hustler on the docks, busboy in a restau- 
rant, and finally this jack-of-all-trades 
trod the boards as a member of a West 
Coast stock company. 

After months of such odd jobs as these, 
the long awaited opportunity came—an 
Army transport bound for the Philippines. 
When it steamed out of San Francisco 
Bay, the name “H. A. Roberts” was boldly 
written on its articles, and the youthful 
adventurer-author traveled on from the 
Islands to China, Korea, Japan and then 
back to Seattle. 


Now he had gathered voluminous ma- 
terial for the writing he loved so much, 
so back to Philadelphia he went to de- 
velop his stories and travelogues. Before 
the work was fairly under way, two 
cronies interrupted with tales of Mexico. 
The lure was irresistible and to Mexico 
they went. 

Setting out from Vera Cruz, a 14-month 
jaunt through Mexico began. On mule 
and horseback, these three covered the 
country from end to end. Weeks on a 
cattle ranch gave them money to move 
to a mining camp. More weeks there put 
them in funds to push along a little far- 
ther. They even helped to build a rail- 
road in the wild Sierra Madre mountain 
range, where pack trains hauling sup- 
plies over mountain trails had to be 
guarded from preying Yaquis. With car- 
bines at the ready and frequent oppor- 
tunity to use them, the life was not 
monotonous. 

It was this trip through Mexico that 
shaped the future destiny of young Rob- 
erts. On the trail, he wrote the story of 
his adventures and travels, illustrating it 
with the camera as he went. On his re- 
turn to the States, this illustrated trav- 
elogue, delivered from lecture platforms 
in many Eastern cities, gave first pub- 
licity to the now famous credit-line— 
“Photographs by H. Armstrong Roberts.” 

The success of his Mexican trip led to 
other assignments in other countries. 
Now his camera was his constant com- 
panion, and it was on these travelogue 
journeys that Roberts laid the foundation 
for the remarkable and unique collection 
of photographs which he owns today. 


Topay, H. Armstrong Roberts is no 
longer the name of just an individual. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


He has become an international organ 
ization. His collection totals several hun 
dred thousand negatives. His branch of 
fices operate in New York, Chicago and 
Boston, and he has agents in the prin 
cipal cities of Europe. 

Not a few of the Roberts’ photographs 
have become famous. For instance, his 
picture of two French Fox Hounds is one 
of the most popular dog portraits in exist 
ence. What it took in time and patience 
to get this result was well worth the 
effort. Let Roberts tell about it himself: 

“To those who have never tried to 
photograph dogs, especially hounds,” says 
he, “this photograph may not appear as 
any particular achievement, yet it was 
one of the most trying problems I ever 
had with a camera, and I say this after 
photographing hundreds of dogs of al 
most every variety, under all sorts of 
conditions. 

“These French Fox Hounds are father 
and son, weighing about ninety pounds 
each, with commanding stature and dig 
nity, but timid creatures even in the pres 
ence of their master. 

“To obtain the arrangement and com 
position of this picture, to record the 
character and dignity of the hounds, to 
get them at the instant when their muz 
zles were closed, to get them both with 
alert, interested and natural expressions, 
unrestrained by a leash, and with the 
light striking in a manner that would 
yield the desired modeling—that was the 
problem that required four hours of pa- 
tient persistence.” 


Bur Roberts is by no means a dog spe 
cialist. His studies of children and adults, 
of still life and action, prove the versatility 
of the man. 

His technique is so different, his sub 
jects so well chosen and posed, and his 
obvious knack for getting just the right 
human-interest appeal into his work is 
so distinctive that, in a little while, you 
will need no credit-line to tell you that 
here is a reflection from the mirror that 
H. Armstrong Roberts holds to life. 











Spotting Stories of the Sky— 


How the Publicity Department 
of American Airlines Operates 


By FRANK L. BRUNTON 


Oorre a few persons I have met have 
the impression that an air line publicity 
office is a place where one or two em- 
ployes sit around and prepare an occa- 
sional story on the latest change in the 
time table or the most recent marriage of 
a stewardess. 

That’s what I thought, too, when I re- 
signed my newspaper job to join the pub- 
licity department of American Airlines, 
Inc. I was under the impression that I 
would write a news story or magazine ar- 
ticle every so often, that my worries about 
deadlines were over. 

Don’t let anyone kid you, brother, be- 
cause it isn’t true! 


For I found the publicity department of 
American Airlines, Inc., a combination 
news room, photograph factory, and radio 
script studio. What was more, it func- 
tioned at a top speed and it had deadlines. 
Photographs and news stories—releases— 
moved out of the department to publica- 
tions in the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, South America, Europe, and the rest 
of the World on a regular schedule. If the 
schedule fell behind it snarled the whole 
program, just as an editor’s failure to meet 
his deadline holds up the presses and de- 
lays the mailing room. 

Running the department as “editor-in- 


chief” is Edward G. Bern, director of pub- 
licity for the airline. Unlike most public- 
ity men, Mr. Bern is not a former news- 
paperman. A World War flier, he has been 
engaged in aviation and public relations 
work for years and possesses a practical 
rather than theoretical knowledge of the 
product he writes and talks about. 

Like an editor, Bern has his department 
organized for coverage at strategic points 
of American Airlines’ system. This sys- 
tem sweeps from Boston to Los Angeles, 
serving 57 cities in 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Publicity representatives are stationed 
in Boston, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, the man in charge of each office 
being responsible for the publications in 
his area. Photographers also are stationed 
in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
These men cover important arrivals and 
departures via the airline’s Flagships and 
keep the newspapers posted on news- 
worthy developments. 


Obsviousy, the function of a publicity 
department is to get publicity. Stories and 
pictures prepared by the department are 
designed to do two things: 

First, to interest the traveling public in 
using the services offered by American 
Airlines, Inc. 





Edward G. Bern, left, director of publicity for American Airlines, Inc., and Frank L. Brunton 
examine an action photo on the cover of a recent issue of The Quill. American’s publicity 


department uses thousands of pictures. 


Second, to constructively publicize the 
air line industry as a whole. 

These are the two main functions of the 
publicity department and carrying them 
out is a full day’s work six days a week. 
But that doesn’t tell the complete story of 
the department’s activities. 

There is a continuing wide public inter- 
est in aviation and for this reason publi- 
cations in many fields are constantly on 
the hunt for articles and stories. Conse- 
quently, the publicity department receives 
many requests for information, material, 
and prepared articles. By actual count in 
one week 40 such requests were received 
by mail or telephone. Samples: 

The aviation editor of one of the three 
big wire services wanted a feature story of 
300 words. An aviation magazine wanted 
information on a new position-finding pro- 
tractor. A radio station asked for a five- 
minute script for a morning program. An- 
other magazine editor was looking for an 
action picture for the cover of a forth- 


‘coming issue. A sorority quarterly wanted 


a 500-word article on “Women in Avia- 
tion.” Buffalo wanted material for a 
speech by a stewardess. 


To meet the deadlines set by those who 
had made the requests much of this mate- 
rial had to be prepared on 24 hours’ notice. 
And it couldn’t be slapped out in careless 
fashion. Neither Bern nor the officials of 
American Airlines will stand for inaccu- 
rate information. Consequently, a great 
deal of careful research was necessary 
before some of the articles could be 
prepared. 

In addition to all this, the department 
has to be prepared to handle spot news 
when it breaks. Fast-breaking news along 
the system doesn’t give us any more warn- 
ing than it does the city desks of news- 


pers. 

Last fall, for example, American Air- 
lines, Inc., was a focal point for news fol- 
lowing the terrific hurricane which swept 
the Eastern Seaboard. All forms of trans- 
portation except coastwise ships and air- 
planes were paralyzed. Besides carrying 
unprecedented numbers of passengers and 
heavy quantities of mail and express, our 
planes also transported serums and medi- 
cines into the stricken areas. 

Newspapers wanted to know how much 
of this serum the planes were carrying 
and where it was bound. Newspaper re- 
porters wanted to interview our pilots 
who had flown over the storm-ravaged 
area. Day after day during the emergency 
period just after the hurricane struck, the 
publicity department was besieged with 
requests for statistics and general infor- 
mation. 

Boston, of course, was right in the midst 
of the storm area and Boston newspapers 
found themselves shorthanded in cover- 
ing the various angles which developed. 
So for coverage of activities at the Boston 
Airport they depended on Leo Boyle, pub- 
licity representative for American Air- 
lines. Boyle supplied them with stories 
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An American Airlines Flagship winging through the clouds. 


and information on airport activities until 
things settled again into a normal routine. 


Tue publicity department “covers” the 
arrival or departures of celebrities and 
others in the news for newspapers who 
find they can’t get reporters or photog- 
raphers to the airport in time. A check of 
records kept by Bern shows that the de- 
partment photographers have taken pic- 
tures of newsworthy personages ranging 
from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to the Maha- 
rajah of Indore. 

Representatives of the department have 
even interviewed some of these important 
travelers for newspapers who couldn’t 
send their own reporters out in time. 
However, as in the case of photographs, 
these interviews are sought only when the 
passenger concerned is willing. His or her 
wishes are respected at all times. 

The department has scores of requests 
monthly for pictures. Bern is a great be- 
liever in photographs, both news and 
scenic. In the department headquarters in 
Chicago he has files containing approxi- 
mately 19,000 prints. 

These cover every conceivable phase of 
the airline and its activity, and range from 
the construction of a plane to aerial views 
of Niagara Falls. Incidentally, aerial 
scenic views are much in demand, both 
from magazines and newspapers. 

Photographic files similar to those main- 
tained in the Chicago office are kept at the 
air line’s offices in Boston, New York, 
Washington, the Chicago Airport, Dallas, 
and Los Angeles. 


Tue files also contain pictures of the 
company’s equipment, executives, and fly- 
ing personnel—captains, first officers, and 
stewardesses—and these are supplied to 
newspapers whenever the persons or 
equipment concerned are in the news. 
Pertinent biographical data about these 
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persons is also filed for use when needed. 

News tips, features, and pictures are 
supplied to the press by the flying per- 
sonnel and other employes of the air line 
through the publicity department. Pilots 
have spotted forest fires, and the publicity 
department, after notifying the proper au- 
thorities, has relayed the information to 
the city desks. 

Pilots, too, are constantly on the alert 
for unusual aerial pictures. Many of those 
taken have been good enough to merit 
publication in the picture magazines and 
in the roto sections of various newspapers. 

Aside from news tips and the furnishing 
of pictures and stories, there are many 
other ways in which the department is of 
service to the daily newspapers and the 
wire services. 

When the Hindenburg burned at Lake- 
hurst, Mr. Bern, who was at the field, ar- 





T Hose engaged in news- 
paper or magazine work—also 
those journalism students who 
may be considering publicity 
and promotion work following 
graduation—will, we feel, find 
this article very interesting. 
Frank L. Brunton, who tells 
the story, is a graduate of the 
Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he worked 
on the copy desks of the Toledo 
Times, the Rocky Mountain 
News and on the editorial staff 
of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. He has been with 
American since last fall. 





ranged for a Flagship to fly the plates of 
all photographers from Lakehurst to New 
York City where picture editors of news- 
papers and wire services were well-nigh 
tearing their hair waiting for them. Sim- 
ilarly, the department facilitated the quick 
handling of plates and pictures taken by 
news photographers at the school explo- 
sion in New London, Texas. 

A bright and newsy feature is just as 
apt to turn up along the airway as it is 
along the main stem. Bern has coached 
the employes to be on the alert for these. 
As a result, a great many interesting 
stories which might have died aborning 
have appeared in print. 

The department is constantly on the 
search for news because Bern knows that 
releases dispatched from his office will 
find their way into the editorial waste- 
basket unless they contain news or fea- 
ture materiai of interest to the general 
public. 

For example, last January a robin was 
found struggling in the snow in Buffalo. 
The anti-cruelty society asked the airline 
to transport the bird to the South where 
it would have a better chance to survive 
the winter. This was done and pictures 
and stories about the bird were on page 
one in many daily newspapers. 

Actually, the robin was just another 
item of air express, but an alert employe 
also recognized in it a feature story of 
more than average interest. That he was 
right is shown by the numerous requests 
for pictures and details which came from 
wire services and newspapers. 

“Is it news? Interesting? Accurate?” 

Those are the three questions Bern asks 
about every release prepared in his de- 
partment. If the release can’t pass the 
tests of newsiness, interest, and accuracy 
then it hasn’t a chance of being stamped: 

“For Immediate Release.” 





Posssy the best way for a news- 
paperman to keep out of trouble is to 
stay home and lock himself in the cellar 
or to jump off the top of the building. 
Those are the quick and easy ways, how- 
ever, and we have to consider the long, 
hard way. 

Operating on as many fronts as we do, 
we are constantly in jeopardy in some 
way or another. Incidentally, you might 
be interested in a definition of the word 
“jeopardy.” In a bar examination in New 
Jersey recently that question was asked 
and one of the applicants wrote, “Jeopardy 
is anything that can be committed by a 
jeopard.” 

The legal ramifications of a paper are 
many, but in a general way they divide 
themselves into two categories. There 
are those legal difficulties and problems 
that affect more or less all businesses 
alike, such as corporate law, real estate 
law, and tax law. Then there are those 
phases of the law that are particularly 
apposite to the newspaper business and 
these are many. I think it would be most 
helpful if we would confine ourselves to 
the more important of them. 

To begin with, many lawyers like to 
make it appear that the practice of law 
is a kind of “black art” and that a good 
lawyer knows all of the answers. As a 
matter of fact, there are often twilight 
zones when there can be given no positive 
answer. Lawyers often get outstanding 
reputations by giving positive assurance 
to perplexed people who come wanting 
certainty, but a good lawyer can’t do 
that. Often it must be said, “For your 
particular problem, there is no definite 
answer.” 

Now let’s get on to business. There are 
nine different things that I propose to 
touch on—some of them rather briefly. 
Libel, slander, right of privacy, publica- 
tion in contempt of court, freedom of 
press, trade-mark and copyright, statu- 
tory provisions relating to newspapers, 
ownership of news by newspapers, and 
contracts. That sounds dull enough to be 
sent up to the hospital to be used as 
anaesthesia. 


Liset: To begin with, what is libel? 
Libel is defined in Iowa by a section in 
the Code. Very briefly, it is the malicious 
defamation of somebody which is made 
public. Applying that definition to the 
newspaper business, it includes every- 
thing that goes in the paper. It doesn’t 
make any difference if it’s the editorial 
content, the editorial page, or the pic- 
tures or the captions or a feature written 
by a special writer—or it may be a letter 
written by somebody who describes him- 
self or herself as “Irate Subscriber” or 
“Mother of Six.” It’s all the same. If it’s 
libelous, the newspaper is responsible. 

We very frequently have people come 
up to the paper who want to refer to 
somebody in the language of a First Ser- 
geant of Marines and they assure us that 
they will take all responsibility. It is very 
small comfort to us. 

In a case called Fey vs King, decided 
in Iowa probably 15 years ago, libel is 


How Newspapermen Can 


Legal Pitfalls Await Those Who Write 
Without Regard for the Consequences 


By FRED A. LITTLE 


defined and described better than in any 
other place, and it is the case that is most 
quoted. I will read you two or three 
lines. “ ‘Defamation,’ like ‘fraud,’ has no 
concise definition. Broadly speaking, it 
is an attack upon the reputation of an- 
other. ‘Reputation’ is also a broad and 
indefinite term; but in the law of libel, 
reference is had thereby in general to the 
integrity and moral character of the in- 
jured party.” 

If you forget everything else about libel, 
if you remember that it is something that 
strikes at integrity and moral character, 
you have the gist of it. 


Now there are two kinds of libel— 
criminal and civil libel. 

Criminal libel has to do with public 
prosecution and doesn’t involve a collec- 
tion of damages. Originally, the law de- 
veloped to guard against the breach of 
peace and, consequently, truth is no de- 
fense in action for criminal libel in the 
absence of statute because what the law 
wanted to guard against was that some- 
body should not go beserk and hurt some- 
body whether the accusation was true or 
not. 

Let me give you an illustration. Sup- 
pose a newspaper should publish that the 
sheriff of a county down South was mar- 
ried to a negress and had had seven chil- 
dren by her. That would be a good illus- 
tration of criminal libel, because that fel- 
low would raise hell and hurt somebody— 
whether the accusation was true or not. 
A prosecution in criminal libel in a case 
like that could be made to stick. 


Civil libel, of course, is different. That 
concerns us. It is the publishing in our 
newspaper of something that defames a 
person, and does that person damage. A 
suit could be brought in such a case and 
we have to defend it. A typical example 
of a case in civil libel would be an item 
that a bank cashier had embezzled $10,000. 
Certainly that would defame his char- 
acter and unless we had a good defense, 
we would be elected. 

Even in civil libel, there is a subdivi- 
sion. There is what we call “libel per 
se.” That means the thing speaks for it- 
self. You need not go outside of the pub- 
lication to see that the statement is libel- 
ous and we call such a statement “libel 
per se.” Then there is another kind of 
libel that is called “libel per quod.” That 
means that you can’t tell by reading the 
article alone whether it is libelous or not. 
You have to know the surroundings, the 
circumstances, the background. 

Printing a statement that a cashier had 
embezzled some money is an easy illus- 
tration of libel per se. Anyone would 
know that, unless it were true, it couldn’t 
be defended. But let’s take this case: 
Suppose Number XYZ Street over in East 
Des Moines is a gambling house. Suppose 
only a few people in Des Moines know it 
as a matter of fact. Suppose we should 
publish tomorrow morning that Rev. 
Jones of the Presbyterian Church spent 
the evening at XYZ Street in East Des 
Moines. Well, that isn’t libelous per se 
. . . XYZ might be another church. But 
to the people who know what it is, the 
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Leet. slander and other legal aspects of the publishing busi- 
ness are highly important and the men engaged in journalism 
should know at least enough about them to avoid suits. Yet, 
most discussions of these topics are dry, uninspired and terribly 


The accompanying article by Fred A. Little, general counsel 
for the Des Moines Register & Tribune organization, is an excep- 
tion. Full of vital information, it is at the same time interesting 
and has a dash of humor as well. It is one of the best discussions 
of the subject in a layman’s terms that we've ever seen. 

Mr. Little was graduated from Grinnell College in 1916 and 
entered the Harvard Law School the same year. After a year in 
the law school, he served in the World War as a captain of a 
machine gun company. Completing his law studies in 1921, he 
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Keep Out of Trouble— 


item would be libelous. That, then, would 
be an illustration of libel per quod. 


Wet, what is the difference? There 
is a great deal of difference. If a thing 
is libelous per se ... if you can see it 
right in the type as you read it .. . the 
person libeled doesn’t have to prove dam- 
ages. He merely has to show that the 
publication was made . . . that it was un- 
true and the jury can award damages to 
him. 

But if the thing is libelous per quod, 
the plaintiff has to prove what we know 
as “special damages.” That is, he has to 
show that the thing was untrue and that 
as a result of it, he was damaged finan- 
cially. Possibly he could show he had 
been making $4,000 a year and now he is 
making $1,000 a year as a result of the 
publication and his damages are thus and 
so. 

Now the thing that interests us most, 
as I have indicated, is what we know as 
libel per se, because that is where the 
important money can be spent; but we 
often have instances of libel per quod, 
particularly in reference to another busi- 
ness, and if we do disparage or libel an- 
other business and they can prove spe- 
cial damages, there is a case against us. 

The celebrated case in the law is known 
as the “race horse case” where a news- 
paper libeled a race horse. The owner 
sued it and recovered by showing that 
the value of the horse had depreciated 
by reason of this publication. 

Well, now that we know what libel is 
and what the different kinds are, what 
about it? Suppose we do publish some- 
thing and suppose we are sued for libel, 
what is the next step? An even more 
important question—how can we act so 
that we won’t get sued? 


Tere are three absolute defenses for 
libel. The first is that the thing is true. 
We say, in effect, “Yes, we said that... 
but it is right . . . it is true.” 

The second defense is that it is a priv- 
ileged publication whether it is true or 
not. The thing is of record—we copied 
the record—we aren’t concerned whether 
it is true or not. We fulfilled our obli- 
gation by publishing it. It may not be 
true. 

The third defense is a limited defense, 
but it is absolute in its field, and it is 
called “fair comment and criticism.” If 
somebody holds himself or herself up as 
a public character—as an actor, as an 
author, as a politician, as an athlete—in 
fact, anything that gets him in the news, 
the attitude of the law is that he asked 
for it and he must take it; and within 
reason, you can say whatever you want 
to about him under that defense, but you 
mustn’t print untrue facts about him. 

For example, a man might be running 
for the office of sheriff. We could publish, 
within reason, most anything we wanted 
to about his qualifications; but we couldn’t 
say that when he was custodian of an 
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orphan asylum, he stole the funds... 
that is, if he didn’t do it. 

Then there are two other considera- 
tions, but they are not absolute defenses. 
Understand .. . there are three defenses 
which, if you can make them stick, you 
can fold up your brief case and start back 
to the building; but there are two other 
considerations that are very helpful even 
if they are not complete defenses, and 
one is an absence of malice. If you can 
show that in fact you had no malice in 
the publication, it will affect your dam- 
ages—it will cut them down. Also, if you 
can show that you made a retraction or 
a correction, that will cut down the dam- 
ages. Now mind you, these matters are 
not absolute defenses, but they will tend 
to make the verdict very much smaller 
if a verdict is returned. 


Now let me give you some illustra- 
tions on these five points. The first one, 
that truth is a defense. That is obvious. 
If you say that Johnson murdered his 
wife, and he did, you have a good de- 
fense. 

Secondly, the matter of privileged com- 
munication. A reporter covers the City 
Hall, the Court House, the Municipal 
Building, the State House . . . something 
is of record there. The City Council does 
something and we publish a true account 
of the proceeding. We have a perfect 
defense because it is a public record 
which we have a right to publish. There 
may be litigation over in the Court House 
and all sorts of things are said in the 
course of it about someone. We may 
safely publish that because it is a matter 
of public record. 

Thirdly, fair comment and criticism. I 
think you all would be amazed what you 
can say about a public character and yet 
have it held not libelous as a matter of 
law, providing that the individual con- 
cerned is in the news and is holding him- 
self or herself out to the public. 

Some years ago, the Cherry Sisters 
from Cedar Rapids were giving exhibi- 
tions around Iowa and among other 
places, they went to the town of Odebolt. 
The next morning in the Odebolt paper 
appeared this story: 


“Effie is an old jade of 50 summers, 
Jessie a frisky filly of 40, and Addie, 
the flower of the family, a capering 
monstrosity of 35. Their long skinny 
arms, equipped with talons at the 
extremities, swung mechanically, and 
anon waived frantically at the suffer- 
ing audience. The mouths of their 
rancid features opened like caverns, 
and sounds like the wailings of 
damned souls issued therefrom. They 
pranced around the stage with a mo- 
tion that suggested a cross between 
the danse du ventre and fox trot— 
strange creatures with painted faces 
and hideous mien. Effie is spavined, 
Addie is stringhalt, and Jessie, the 
only one who showed her stockings, 
has legs with calves as classic in their 





Fred Little 


outlines as the 


handle.” 


Now as a result of that publication, the 
paper was sued for libel, and the court 
didn’t even permit the case to go to the 
jury but ruled as a matter of law that 
the publication was not libelous. So oc- 
casionally, something is published about 
a public character in our paper which 
might at first thought give us a head- 
ache; but so long as we don’t give facts 
that are untrue, it is not libelous. After 
all, the Odebolt editor was merely giv- 
ing his opinion of a public exhibition. 


curves of a broom 


Here is another illustration of the same 
sort. 

Not very long ago, an actor who had 
seen his best days went down to New 
York to give a series of plays and Hey 
wood Broun reviewed the first week’s 
production. He said in his review that 
“Mr. Jones, the leading man, is positively 
the world’s worst actor.” 

He and his paper were threatened with 
a libel suit, but Mr. Jones said, “If you 
publish something along a different line 
when I open next week, we’ll forget this 
libel suit.” So Broun began his column 
the next week by saying, “Mr. Jones was 
not up to his usual standard.” 

An absence of malice, as you know, 
isn’t a defense, but it is very helpful when 
the jury begins talking about damages 
and a retraction or correction is in the 
same category. 

There are three kinds of damages if we 
get that far—and we always hope we 
never will. First, there are what is known 
as general and they are the damages that 
a jury can return for a libel per se. You 
have called somebody an embezzler and 
you write that he has stolen money from 
widows and orphans. General damages 
without more can be returned. Second, 
there are what is known as special dam- 
ages, the kind that goes with an action 
of libel per quod. It isn’t libelous in it- 
self, but with its background supplied it 
is defamatory. Thirdly, there are what 

[Continued on page 12) 
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boy on his doorstep. 


ee 

So you want an interview, Mr. 
King?” 

“Yes, please. I would like to hear all 
about yourself, past and present, and in 
your own words.” 

“In detail, Mr. King?” 

“In detail!” 

“Okay, make yourself comfortable. 
Now, let me see ...I was born in a 
small town in midwestern Wisconsin back 
in those horse and buggy days. Cashton 
was its name and I can shorten this in- 
terview one month by passing over the 
four weeks that I spent there. I moved 
to Tomah when it got a bit stuffy down 
in the Kickapoo Hills and my parents 
trailed along after me. 

“The next three years passed very 
slowly. I pulled a lot of cute tricks dur- 
ing that period, some which I still re- 
member. Shall I give you a demonstra- 
tion, Mr. King?” 

“Skip it!” 





Frank King 


Gasoline Alley’s confirmed bach- 
elor, Walt Wallet, awoke on St. 
Valentine's Day to find an unidentified baby 
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ful eye of Uncle Walt and the competent care 
of Rachel, his housekeeper. 





Named Skeezix, the babe gained 
weight and size under the watch- 


1926 


school. 


Little Skeezix soon outgrew his 
amusing babyhood; learned to 
walk and talk and finally was sent off to 








And We Called It ‘ 


Frank King Tells the Story o 


“A NYWAY, I wore kilts (they were 
all the rage then) and at the end of my 
third year I had my blond curls clipped 
and have been a brunet ever since. 

“Just about that time I learned to draw 
a cat. Don’t ask me how. I just did. 
Everybody knew it was a cat because it 
had sharp ears, a long tail and whiskers. 
The girls of my set, with the exception of 
Miss Miller, thought my cat was kind of 
cute. Miss Miller was my grade school 
teacher. 

“I was sentenced to stay in after school 
one afternoon for some minor infringe- 
ment of the educational code. I thought 
if I would draw a cat for her it would 
square things. It didn’t. Miss Miller 
couldn’t be reached and I had to serve 
out my sentence. Boy, what I went 
through in those 20 minutes. I still have 
that feeling whenever I send in a set of 
strips. But why am I telling you all 
this?” 

“Because you are still being interviewed 
and I am giving you a chance to tell all. 
Please go on.” 

“This art ability of mine languished 
for a while but reared its pretty head 
again when my grade school examination 
papers came along to stare and grin at me 
from blue horizontal lines. It seemed 
easier and more sensible to me to make 
pictures instead of answering those ques- 
tions. To avoid being kept in school 
again, I did both and discovered that I 
had something. The pictures served to 
distract attention from the answers and 
I managed to pass the exam. 

“Then came the county fair. Ever been 


to one? We used to have one in our 
town annually. One concessionaire used 
to offer prizes of 50 cents to $1.50 for pen 
drawings, portraits, wash drawings, water 
colors, and paintings. I decided that year 
to sublet my talents and I soon found out 
that I could compete in each class with 
just enough competition so that if I missed 
first prize I would cop second. Believe it 
or not, I cleaned up and came out with 
$12 plus. I was still attending grammar 
school then, and by the time I had fin- 
ished my high school training I had 
earned a reputation for drawing at the 
fair. My annual earnings for this stunt 
naturally increased from year to year. 
Am I boring you, Mr. King?” 


e 

‘Nor at all, Mr. King. Proceed. When 
did you turn pro?” 

“The time I drew a pictorial sign for 
the bootblack at the hotel and billed him 
two-bits for it. You see, the county fair 
stuff was in competition. The sign was 
strictly professional material. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“H’mmmm. How did you break into 
the newspaper business?” 

“Well, it was this way. . . . A traveling 
salesman saw the bootblack sign one day. 
He learned that it had been made by the 
son of one of his leading customers (my 
father had a store in Tomah). He was so 
impressed with my work that he got me 
an interview with a newspaper editor in 
Minneapolis. After some considerable ex- 
change of correspondence and the ship- 
ping of my samples, I was finally asked 
what salary I expected. I hit him for $6 
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his 1931 Remember the pretty girl who sat 

1 to next to you in grade school? 

if to Skeezix, too, had a favorite, with golden 
curls and a pert nose. 


193 When he was thirteen he be- 

longed to a boy’s gang, delivered 
groceries after school, yearned for his first 
pair of long trousers. 


NOW As it must come to all young 

men, love finds Skeezix Wallet 
—now in the adolescent stage. What now. 
little man? 


t “Gasoline Alley” — 


ory of His Strip to Frank King 
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a week! That didn’t faze him a bit and 
I got the job. 

“I remained there for four years doing 
everything in the line of alleged art work 
a newspaper editor could think up. It was 
good practice and I did so well that by 
the end of the third year I had doubled 
my salary. How am I doing so far?” 

“Tell me more.” 


“One day, I quit my job (unasked) 
and left for Chicago. I wanted to study 
art. A month after I left Minneapolis, the 
paper folded up. It may have been a co- 
incidence, you never can tell. I spent a 
year at the Academy of Fine Arts, re- 
ceived a scholarship, which made another 
year of study possible and a chance to 
work Saturdays on the Chicago American. 

“This latter job was an unexpected 
streak of luck. There were times when 
I managed to eke out as much as three 
dollars a week, which was unbelievably 
important to my next-to-nothing allow- 
ance. But this lucky streak didn’t last 
very long. My next berth was an adver- 
tising agency where I made sketches of 
women suffering from corns and stomach 
aches. These drawings were used to il- 
lustrate patent medicines. 

“But after a few weeks of this, my 
conscience began to bother me. You see, 
my work at school began to show some 
promise (so the teachers told me) and I 
felt that my talents deserved a better 
outlet. So I left the agency and dropped 
in to see Walter Curtis, who had been 
my boss at the Chicago American and 
was now in charge of the Examiner art 
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staff. As luck would have it, I arrived 
there the morning he left to go elsewhere. 
A new man was in command, one who 
had neither seen nor heard of me before. 

“Ever work on a newspaper?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, kind of polite like. 

“Then take off your coat, if you want 
to go to work.” 

“I stayed there three years, meanwhile 
giving up my art studies in order to de- 
vote all my time to my new job. 

“All this happened before the photog- 
rapher became so vital and necessary to 
the progressive newspaper. Back in those 
days a good deal of art work was used 
to illustrate general news stories. Instead 
of photographs, there used to appear 
sketches of courtrooms, police stations, 
fires and banquets. There were also di- 
agrams of murders, bank robberies and 
personalities. Most of the Sunday fea- 
tures were illustrated by the artists and 
a good deal of lettering was used instead 
of type. On rare occasions, we used to 
get the chance to draw a comic character 
and make caricatures of famous folk of 
the theater and theater personalities. The 
present day photographer has changed all 
that. 


“Very often Ring Lardner used to 
look over my shoulder and jokingly pass 
belittling remarks. This only served to 
spur me on, and when I asked Charlie 
Michaelson, now publicity director of the 
New Deal, for a raise he told me I had 
a heck of a nerve. Who did I think I was, 
Michelangelo? 

“Eventually, the Chicago Tribune of- 


fered me $2.50 more per week and I left 
the Examiner. I was somewhat surprised 
to learn the Examiner didn’t fold up when 
I left. 

“There was plenty to do on the Trib 
une for a guy like me. In addition to mak 
ing layouts and diagrams, there were full 
page Sunday feature stories for me to 
illustrate. Bert Taylor (B. L. T.) and 
Dick Little had me doing comics for their 
individual columns. Walter Howey, then 
city editor, gave me plenty of general 
stories to sketch. Burns Mantle, present 
dean of New York dramatic critics, then 
Sunday editor, used to have me do a 
half-page Sunday color comic, the name 
of which I can’t remember at the moment. 
Later I did three other strips in color for 
the Sunday section to sort of fill in my 
spare moments. 

“When John T. McCutcheon left to go 
overseas during the War, I did the front 
page cartoons in his absence. He said 
nice things about my stuff on his return 
His encouragement has from time to time 
meant a great deal to me, and I know 
that his kind words have done much fo: 
other struggling cartoonists. 

“Came the Rectangle. It was a full-page 
Sunday cartoon in black and white and 
contained seasonable subjects, highlights 
in the news, popular fads and foibles. 
These were classified under special heads 
such as ‘Pet Peeves,’ ‘It Isn’t the Original 
Cost, It’s the Upkeep,’ etc.” 


— : 
OWN in one corner I started a stunt 
and called it Gasoline Alley. It had to 
do with a bunch of men who met on 
Sunday morning in the alley back of 
their apartments and talked automobile. 
Cars had character in those days and 
there was plenty to discuss. This little 
square attracted more attention than any- 
thing else on the page and in the sun 
shine of the public gaze it grew. 
“Gradually, it grew to a half-page, then 
to’a daily square. Gasoline Allen con- 
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tinued to thrive until it developed into a 
color comic page on Sundays and a black 
and white strip weekdays. The Rectangle 
was finally dropped altogether. 

“The first year and a half of Gasoline 
Alley dealt mainly with Walt Wallet, 
Avery, Doc and Bill. Also with their 
wives, except Walt, who had none (he 
knew when he was well off), and their 
cars, trips and pet peeves. It was exclu- 
sively an adult strip and appealed mostly 
to car owners. But this appeal changed 
on the morning of February 14, 1921 (St. 
Valentine Day), when somebody left a 
new-born infant on the doorstep of Walt’s 
home, It proved to be a boy, was kept, 
nicknamed Skeezix, and has held the cen- 
ter of the stage ever since. 

“Skeezix is now 17 and has his sweet- 
heart, with runners-up and rivals. Right 
now, Skeezix is in the adolescent stage 
end is getting his normal share of its 
elations, trials and tribulations. 


“Tr has been lots of fun watching Skee- 
zix grow up through the gurgles and 
hazards of babyhood under the guidance 
of Rachel, the colored maid, and the 
watchful eye of Uncle Walt, his bachelor 
foster father; through childhood with 


Auntie Blossom (yes, Walt finally weak- 
ened and married Phyllis Blossom back 
when Skeezix was in rompers); through 
boyhood with dozens of friends, men- 
aces; with Pal the dog; and with Corky 
and Judy, two more recent arrivals in 
the Wallet family. 

“Just what the future holds for Skeezix 
and Gasoline Alley nobody knows. If per- 
mitted a fanciful prophecy, I should say 
that Skeezix will eventually marry, prob- 
ably raise a family and make Uncle Walt 
a happy foster grandfather. Skeezix’s 
offspring will in turn grow up, marry and 
have children. They in turn will thrive 
and mature and repeat the customary 
cycle ad infinitum.” 

“This is all very interesting, Mr. King. 
One more question. Where will you be 
then?” 

“By that time, I hope to have a nice 
quiet job in an air-conditioned office, do- 
ing layouts for the house organ, Dooms- 
day Book, published each millennium by 
Eternity Inc.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. King. So 
long.” 

“Good-bye, 
welcome!” 


Mr. King. You're quite 


Keeping Out of Trouble 


[Continued from page 9] 


is known as exemplary or punitive dam- 
ages. These are the damages that a jury 
is authorized to return if in fact there is 
actual malice. 


Now, how about pictures? Everything 
that has been said as applied to editorial 
content applies to pictures as well. Since 
we have been publishing a picture maga- 
zine Look, we have had a little experience 
in that field—and I might say by way of 
fact that Look has been remarkably well 
edited. We have not had nearly the vol- 
ume of libel difficulty which I know other 
magazines of the same type have had; 
but occasionally, an accident occurs or 
some slip happens and a libel suit results. 
I can use two or three of these cases to 
illustrate the things which people in that 
department of the paper or with Look 
might be interested in. 

First of all, you might, through acci- 
dent, get the wrong picture, as we did 
that in a feature about Tommy Manville 
in 1937. We had a very colorful and 
spectacular cut-line about some gal who 
had been one of Tommy’s amours, but 
due to an error in New York, instead of 
publishing the right gal’s picture, we pub- 
lished the picture of Florence Reed, who 
is a very respectable and very highly ac- 
credited actress. That was a sheer acci- 
dent growing out of getting the wrong 
picture. The cut-line would have been 
all right if the picture had been right. 
It was an accident but a newspaper is 
responsible for accidents. 

Now here’s an illustration of a wrong 
cut-line that happened in the issue of 
January, 1938. It is a picture taken in 
Mainbocher’s dressmaking establishment 


in Paris. The cut-line states that the pic- 
ture illustrates the matron of the place 
keeping out a fashion pirate. A perfectly 
proper cut-line was written, thinking that 
this was a posed photograph. As a matter 
of fact, the central figure was a woman 
named Gaines who is one of the leading 
dress designers in the United States and 
who had been invited by special invita- 
tion to attend the showing. She has an 
enormous following all over the United 
States. Of course, we promptly got sued 
on that one and that is one we settled, 
too. 

Occasionally there will be a libelous 
picture without any cut-line at all, but 
whenever that happens, it is a doctored 
picture or a cartoon or a caricature. A 
cartoonist might draw a picture of a 
treasurer of an institution in a way to 
indicate that the fellow was a thief and 
a crook. Even without the use of words, 
it would be libelous. 


As regards advertising, again the same 
principles apply. If you say anything 
that is untrue and defamatory in an adver- 
tisement, it is just the same as though 
you had said it on page 1, column 1. 

We had a case a couple of years ago 
where one dry cleaning company in town 
made some extremely caustic and unkind 
remarks about another dry cleaning com- 
pany ...no personalities involved at 
all. A person reading that advertisement, 
without knowing the background of the 
dry cleaning war, wouldn’t know that it 
was libelous. If this were a law class, 
you would all say, “Of course that’s libel 
per quod,” and it was. We were sued 


along with the other dry cleaning com- 
pany because we had published it. 

The advertising department had not 
thought it dangerous because they didn’t 
know the background. When we tried 
that case, the plaintiff failed because he 
couldn’t show special damages. You will 
remember that it is an incident of libel 
per quod that you must show what you 
lost and why. The plaintiff had wit- 
nesses who testified that business had 
fallen off, but they couldn’t show that 
because of this very advertisement it had 
happened. 

Libel, as regards radio, I will take up 
under the heading “slander.” 


Now here are some things which, if a 
person is able to remember, he really 
knows about all he needs to know as a 
practical man: 

First, when you go over a lot of edi- 
torial material, any of which may be li- 
belous, look for the stuff that goes to in- 
tegrity and moral character and forget 
the rest, and you won’t be far from right. 

Second, keep in mind that if a thing is 
a matter of public record, you are all 
right. A newspaper can publish anything 
so long as it is a matter of public record. 

Third, when an individual is a public 
character who holds himself or herself 
out to the public, you can exhaust your 
adjectives so long as you stay away from 
untrue statements of fact. 

Fourth, the most dangerous libel cases 
we have ever had have been those that 
arose perfectly innocently. Nobody 
thought that libel was involved. Some 
mistakes such as these we have been 
talking about here was made. Whenever 
something is important enough that it 
gets especial attention one can take out 
all of the dangerous libelous material 
fairly easily; but these innocent things 
catch you. 


N OT very long ago, I was talking to a 
lawyer friend of mine from a western 
city and he had this case which will illus- 
trate how innocently some libelous stories 
originate. 

There was a woman in that town who 
for a number of years had a very hard 
time getting along and a great many peo- 
ple there had done favors for her and 
had been kind to her. Then she married 
a fellow who had a great deal of money. 
He had brought in some oil wells in that 
part of the country. Then he died and this 
woman inherited his money and promptly 
went to France and stayed for a period of 
time. 

When she came back, she had a French 
accent and was quite above talking with 
or speaking to her old friends. She was 
high-hat, snobbish and spoke in a very 
affected way and, of course, people came 
to hate her very much indeed. 

One day the ‘phone rang and the so- 
ciety editor answered it. The voice said, 
“You might be interested in this social 
item. Mrs. X is back from France, as 
you know, and Madame A of 800 Street 
is giving a tea for her Thursday after- 
noon at four o’clock and Misses B, C, D 
and E are going to serve.” 

The society editor ran the story as an 
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ordinary social item. Apparently every- 
body in that town except that particular 
society editor knew that Madame A was 
a real “Madame” and that Misses B, C, 
D and E were girls of her establishment. 
Maybe some wise fellow in the compos- 
ing room knew it, but no one in the so- 
ciety department did. There were a cou- 
ple of things to take comfort in, however. 
It was libel per quod not libel per se, and 
the question of proving special damages 
in a case like that would be difficult. 

Fifth, the fifth of the five things that 
I think it is well to keep in mind is that 
you must be able to prove what you say. 
You must not merely know that such and 
such a thing is true, because when you 
are sued, there comes a day when the 
bailiff raps on the desk and says, “Hear 
ye! Hear ye!” and then you have to prove 
what you know. 


Wruar about slander and why does 
that bother us? I will tell you why. 

In 1936, in the political campaign, 
Verne Marshall spoke over WMT and he 
referred to a man by the name of Cooper, 
who was formerly identified with the 
Liquor Commission, in every way he 
could happen to think of at the time—and 
it happened to be one of his more prolific 
days. 

Cooper sued us for libel. We were very 
anxious to hold it to be slander for two 
reasons. One was that the damages are 
less in slander as a general rule, because 
theoretically, the spoken word dies, but 
when you publish it, it stays around and 
as you know “eight people per family 
read it.” Secondly, if it were libel, they 
could sue us jointly—sue us both in one 
place. Whereas if it were slander, then 
separate courts would be used and they 
would have to sue us in Des Moines and 
sue the Cedar Rapids Gazette in Linn 
County. 

We have a statute defining libel and the 
trial court here held that publication over 
a radio in Iowa is slander and not libel. 
Unhappily, it wasn’t appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, so it isn’t of record and 
binding, but I think it is a correct state- 
ment of the law. 

We had another case not so long since. 
The United Press turned over a bulletin 
saying that a Mrs. X had been adjudi- 
cated insane. It was an error. If that 
were libelous, it would be libelous per se 
and general damages would follow; but 
curiously enough, under the law, to say 
that a person is insane ... to say it... 
is not slanderous per se. It would be 
slanderous per quod and she would have 
to prove special damages. Consequently 
it was not so serious. If it had been libel, 
it would have been much more serious. 


Now. I am going over some of these 
subdivisions rapidly. 

The third is the right of privacy. Does 
it apply to editorial content, pictures, or 
what? 

At the present time, it applies to pic- 
tures and pictures only and there is only 
one rule about it and that is that you 
can’t publish a person’s picture in an 
advertisement or for a commercial pur- 
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pose without that person’s consent. If 
you do, you have violated his right of 
privacy and you could be sued success- 
fully. 

What about a publication in contempt of 
court? Many people think that it is de- 
signed to protect the sanctity and the 
dignity of the judge. It isn’t at all. It is 
designed to make sure that the litigant 
gets a fair trial. After the trial is over 
so that the litigants can’t be affected, you 
can say, within reason, most anything 
you want, subject to the laws of libel; 
but as long as the case itself is in jeopardy, 
then you are running the risk of con- 
tempt of court if you make the kind of 
publication that might affect the outcome 
of that particular case. 

The freedom of the press, of course, is 
guaranteed both by state constitutions 
and the Federal Constitution and can be 
summed up in one sentence. A news- 
paper has the right to publish anything 
it wants to, subject to the rules of libel 
and of decency. 


Wruar about trade-mark and copy- 
right? That, too, very briefly and it can 
be done by a number of illustrations. 

Take the magazine Look. We would 
trademark the word Look in the patent 
office. It takes a number of months to do 
it and it is fairly expensive and when 
you have done it, you have done it for 
all time. Nobody else can use it for any- 
thing of the same general type as Look. 

But we copyright the editorial con- 
tents that is in the magazine and we do 
that every issue. We merely send two 
copies, $2.00, and a properly executed 
form to the Bureau of Copyright and we 
have a copyright. The same with the 
feature “Photocrime.” We have trade- 
marked the word “Photocrime” and are 
protected indefinitely on the trademark, 
but we will copyright the particular pic- 
tures in a particular feature every time 
we run one. 

There are a number of statutes that re- 
late to newspapers. A newspaper can’t 
publish a fraudulent advertisement. It 
can’t use the American flag in an adver- 
tisement. It can’t publish an unsponsored 
political advertisement. It can’t publish 
an untruth about its circulation, etc.; but 
those things are all a matter of statute 
and if you are ever involved in such a 
matter, you must look at the statutes. 

A question that was very interesting 
for a long time was whether or not a news- 
paper had any property right in its news. 
We get out the Register tomorrow, and in 
it we print a story. It is of our own pro- 
duction. We sponsored it and created it. 
Do we own it? Could another newspaper 
that is published a couple of hours later 
steal it and use it either with or without 
giving us credit? 

The courts played with that case for 
years and finally in a very important case 
called the International News Service vs. 
Associated Press, the United States Su- 
preme Court refused to answer that spe- 
cific question but it did say that any time 
a newspaper steals the editorial content 
of another paper that it is engaging in un- 
fair competition. It could be enjoined or 
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it could be sued for damages, or both. So 
as a practical matter, a newspaper does 
have what amounts to a property right 
in its creation. 

It is pretty hard for a newspaper to 
pirate news or pictures very long. A 
paper got caught a few years ago. It was 
consistently stealing. So the paper from 
which it was stealing prepared a hoax 
and when the other paper had it copied 
completely, the hoax was exposed ... a 
paper that pirates stuff is always running 
that danger. 


Anp lastly . . . contracts. At one time 
or another, most newspaper people come 
in touch with contracts, particularly in 
the advertising departments and there are 
just a few things that are helpful to re- 
member and if you do remember them, 
you won’t make many important mis- 
takes. The first is—have your contract be- 
gin some time and end some time, so that 
when somebody is looking at it, that some- 
body knows when the contract takes hold 
and when it lets go. 

And secondly, be sure of consideration, 
that is, each side giving something. And 
thirdly, make it clear. Don’t use first 
party, second party and third party, etc. 
By the t'me you get to the end you don’t 
know who is the third party and who is 
the fifth party. Call them by names, or 
if it is a long name, say “hereinafter re 
ferred to as X or as the Company.” 

The only other warning—often in draw 
ing a contract, when you attempt to de 
scribe something in general words, it is 
very hard to do; but you can give an 
illustration or an example that would 
make it perfectly clear. There isn’t any 
reason why you shouldn’t put the ex 
ample in the contract. 

I am sure I haven’t told you all you 
wanted to know, even though I might 
know it myself—and very probably I don’t 
know it myself. I haven’t attempted to 
pass on some legal phases of the paper’s 
activities, such as the Wagner Act, the 
Social Security Act, and the Wage and 
Hour Bill, etc., but we haven’t the space 
for that here. 





Evucene Puiiturrs (Georgia °39), presi- 
dent of the Georgia chapter, has been 
selected as a foreign exchange student, 
and will study in Italy next year. Phil- 
lips is editor of the Arch, campus mag- 
azine. 

* 

Dow inc LEATHERWOOD, of the journal- 
ism faculty at Emory University, is the 
author of “a helpful discussion, in con- 
venient and well organized form,” of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Freedom of the 
Press in Florida,” which discusses the 
laws of Florida affecting newspapers and 
the means by which newspapers and news- 
papermen in Florida may avoid legal en- 
tanglements. The pamphlet sells at 15 
cents a copy. . 


Gorpon Cog, a mid-year journalism 
graduate at the State College of Wash- 
ington, is now on the staff of the Spokane 
Chronicle. Jess Gries, 37, has moved from 
the Colfax (Wash.) Gazette-Commoner to 
the Colville (Wash.) Examiner. Both men 
were active in campus publications and 
members of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Readers in Revolt 


[Concluded from page 3] 


United States united. Is the role of the 
press to be one of national coherence and 
national leadership—the vital role of con- 
structive conciliation—or the opposite? 

Now, the nation must be run with the 
cooperation of all the people. Real na- 
tional progress—progress which will be 
realistically reflected in the improvement 
of the lot of all—can only be made when 
the interests of all are genuinely and 
sincerely reconciled. Maybe it was nec- 
essary to go through a period of stress 
and strain during the past few years. 
But the time comes—and may it not be 
right now—when a cooperative settlement 
is the only way, and the needed way, to 
consolidate national gains and to protect 
and extend national progress. 

The issue is between sensible coopera- 
tion on all sides, or the sharpest ex- 
tremism on all sides. Things do not stand 
still. Unless directed into a sound middle 
way, the present uncertain mood of the 
American people is most certainly going to 
evolve toward one unsatisfactory extreme 
or the other. 

In one direction lies authoritarian in- 
tervention of political leaders, greater 
than has yet been dreamed of in the 
United States; in the other direction is 
blind reaction and authoritarian rule by 
economic leaders. 

In between lies truly representative 
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government—that representative govern- 
ment which has given a free press to the 
United States, and toward the preserva- 
tion of which a free press needs to de- 
vote its whole self in order that free dem- 
ocratic government may be made stronger, 
finer, and more worthy in this land. 


Reapinc the news from Europe—and 
I think the biggest news is yet to come 
—I cannot escape the intuitive feeling 
that America’s task is not only to save 
political and economic democracy for 
herself, but for the world. That is the 
challenge appearing to the people and 
the press of the United States in this 
year of uncertainty. And I think that no 
better statement of the case has been 
made than these words from Graham 
Hutton, the editor of the London Econ- 
omist, in the Atlantic Monthly: 


“The English economist visiting 
these states must confess to an utter 
inability to comprehend what political 
passion keeps the disarrayed Repub- 
licans and the discomfited Democrats, 
the embittered business men and the 
unenviable administration, from join- 
ing forces in a national effort of co- 


operative construction. The demand 
for a new order in the Americans 
themselves can produce that order. 
The United States came into exist- 
ence by moving forward faster than 
its king. It cannot belie its nature. 
It can only go forward. If it tries to 
back up, it will fall a prey to internal 
convulsions, disintegrate, collapse. 
That is why the eyes of the younger 
generation in England and in Europe 
are turning more and more to focus 
on the United States. It may well be 
that in America, and not in England, 
the destinies of democracy and of its 
citizens’ economic functions will be 
ultimately decided.” 


This a fine and fateful challenge, wor- 
thy of our nation’s history, and, I be- 
lieve, within our nation’s capacity. 

The imperative need is a national rec- 
onciliation of interests, a cooperative set- 
tlement of differences, in order that the 
welfare of the whole nation and the whole 
people may be served. 

This decision can only be reached when 
a free American press, presenting a news 
report honest, impartial, and complete, 
provides its share of the understanding 
essential to achieve the great reconcili- 
ation. The editorial force and leadership 
of the press will only achieve this end 
when it rests upon a record of great and 
faithful news objectivity. 


LINES TO THE LANCERS 


Conducted by J. Gunnar Back 


Market Tips 


Herbert Kelley, editor of Country Home, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City, es the fol- 
lowing a eee regarding the magazine's fic- 
tion requiremen 

“We are ae in full-len, short stories 
(5,000 to 7,000 words), with American char- 
acters, that come within the sympathies and 
the experience of the nation’s farm families. It 
is not required that the backgrounds be rural. 
We want wholesome romances and family 
stories, stories of young love, of adventure, 
good detective stories, or stories involving new 
and interesting backgrounds. We insist upon 
having both a man and woman interest in every 
story. We are also in the market for dramatic 
short short stories—from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
New authors are ially encouraged. While 
we want the best fiction available America 
today, we do not insist that the author be estab- 
lished or famous.” 


Feeling that the sex field has been overdone 
and cheapened, and that = demand for bd 
iconoclastic stories is on the increase, 10 Story 
jag ene | to its Sciginal field—A Magazine 

or Iconoc 

bdo Bakers 20 Story Deck will drop the 
sex angle and feature stories of the latter type 
with a touch of extravagance, or perhaps 
uncanny, but no unnecessary on sex. 

It will remain a ack pen Hn. se with 
excellent illustrations. 
short-shorts up to 5,000 words. 
gd continues as editor. Rates w 

to good and on a wordage basis, payment on 
acceptance. It is published by Sun Publica- 
tions at 529 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


compared with other administrative forms of 

overnment. Subjects in regard to South Amer- 
can ublics are also welcome. All manu- 
scripts for the present must be free contribu- 
tions to the cause of Tolerance, subject to edi- 
torial revision, if necessary. Enclosed ge 
will assure every effort to return contributions 
found unavailable to the publication.”—Toler- 
ance Publishing Co., = WHee ter, Editor. 


“We would asacesttte having you list in 
your market news a new magazine, Home 
and Farm, a ~ _~ controlled-circulation mag- 
azine sponsored b y The Lehon ae y and 

to be distributed *t through lumber alers in 
the rural Middle West. Our editorial g--*~ 
deal with farm buildings and improvement 
of the farm home and living and working 
conditions, the sponsor’s pe eyesering 
only on the back cover. ere will be six 
issues in 1939, February, March and April, 
September, October and November. 

“We are particularly interested in good evi- 
dence stories show the value to the farmer 
of modern or reconditioned buildings, and in 
how-to-do material of practical value to the 
farmer and his wife. e are also in need of 
good photographs, both to illustrate specific 
stories and for miscellaneous use. They can 
be of any size, but should show the how-to-do 
process and include some human interest ele- 
ment. We will use also occasional gags and 


cartoons. 

“Preferred length for articles is 1,000 words. 
oe word rate is 144 cents, minimum for 
Fial of top phs $2.50, with higher rates for mate- 
Pand quality. Payment is upon publica- 
we try to report on manuscript 
weeks.”—Lovutse M. Comstock, 

Editor, 75 15 Teast Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Contests 


The Religious Drama Council has announced 
the foll winners in its Peace Playwriting 
, “Early American,” by a 
Wefer, Ardmore, Pa.; $100, ‘Moonset, by 
ohty Se Clark, bg oe ag $50, “te 

York a bronze plaque, “A Merry Christ- 
mas,” by Albert Carriere, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT. 





Publishers on the Pan 


LORDS OF THE PRESS, by George 


Seldes. 408 pp. Julian Messner, Inc. New 
York. $3. 


When it comes to picking flaws in the 
daily press of the United States, George 
Seldes has no peer. He is and has been 
one of the most persistent, determined 
and all-around outspoken critics the 
Fourth Estate ever has had. 

He never has pulled his punches when 
speaking or writing against men and 
movements which he feels are interfering 
with the dissemination of the facts—and 
all of the facts. He doesn’t pull his 
punches in “Lords of the Press.” He 
throws them fast and furiously and leaves 
plenty of bruises in his wake. 

He pictures the press, for the greater 
part, as being on the side of the “haves” 
as opposed to the “have-nots,” as being 
reactionary; a bitter enemy of labor; ready 
to battle anything and anybody that 
threatens profits regardless of the public 
good involved; biased and unfair—to give 
a part of the portrait he paints. 

His portrayal of the individual “press 
lords” singled out for survey presents 
most of them as anything but the best of 
citizens. 

There’s no doubt that the press of the 
United States has its faults. A damaging 
indictment can be presented against it— 
just as an indictment could be drawn 
against any profession or business in the 
country if only faults were singled out. 

Much of what Seldes has to say in 
“Lords of the Press” has been said before. 
Perhaps not so savagely as he says it, 
however. We have no objection to many 
of the things he says—for he has plenty 
of room for attack. But we feel that his 
indictment would have been just as strong 
were he at times a bit cooler in his attack 
—if he did not let his passion for a free 
press, his hatred of anything resembling 
censorship; his determination to crusade 
against reactionary publishers, lead him 
to editorialize instead of sticking to 
straight reporting. 

We object particularly to his general- 
ization: “these secret meetings of our or- 
ganized publishers rank among the most 
important actions against the general wel- 
fare of the American people ever taken 
(legally) by any small national group in 
our time.” 

We're glad that George Seldes wrote 
this book. It will serve to put editors and 
publishers on their guard—warn them 
that their actions and their papers are 
being subjected to keen scrutiny and 
criticism—that they are being held to ac- 
count as nevér before. It will awaken 
readers to the need for a free press—the 
dangers of its abuse. 

As a matter of fact—it might not be a 
bad idea—and we offer this seriously—for 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation to tender to George Seldes the 
post of public prosecutor of the press, a 
sort of devil’s advocate, if we may bor- 
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Book Bulletins 


THE DRAGON WAKES, A Report 
from China, by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
242 pp. William Morrow & Co., 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. $2. 

_The distinguished American for- 

eign correspondent for the Chicago 

Daily News, author of “Germany 

Puts the Clock Back,” winner of the 

Pulitzer prize for distinguished for- 

eign correspondence in 1933, a keen 

surveyor and analyst of the foreign 
scene, presents a brilliant and con- 
cise survey of the Sino-Japanese 
struggle after scores of interviews 
and personal visits to the Chinese 
armies in the field. He reveals why 
he believes Japan can never win. 

& 


SOUTH OF HITLER, by M. W. Fodor. 
347 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
$3.50, 


In this revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the author’s previously pub- 
lished and widely heralded “Plot and 
Counter-Plot in Central Europe,” 
M. W. Fodor, for many years Cen- 
tral European correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian and the Chi- 
cago Daily News, brings up to date 
his account of the tangled but sig- 
nificant post-war developments in 
Central Europe—an area of which he 
is regarded as having the most com- 
prehensive knowledge of any jour- 
nalist. 





- 
THE STORY OF A LAKE, by Negley 
Farson. 461 pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


The author of the brilliant per- 
sonal narratives, “The Way cf a 
Transgressor”’ and “Transgressor in 
the Tropics” turns to fiction and pro- 


duces a swiftly moving novel of mod- 
ern times in which the central figure 
is a famous American newspaper- 
man. 











row the term—to point out the faults of 
the press to the publishers. 

The danger in a book such as “‘Lords of 
the Press,” as we see it, is that the public 
is apt to see in the instances he cites and 
the faults he finds with publishers an ac- 
curate picture of the press as a whole. We 
are not ready to accept that picture as a 
true picture of the press in its entirety 
—nor do we believe he meant it to be so 
construed. 

There are many good things that can be 
said for the American press—but virtues 
seldom make as exciting reading as do 
the errors or missteps of mankind. 


Murder! 


THE NASTY NAME MURDERS, by 
Royce Howes. 280 pp. The Crime Club, 
Inc. (Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York.) $2. 


In this lively detective yarn with a de- 
cidedly different slant, Royce Howes, De- 
troit newspaperman, spins a story of mur- 
der on the high seas, neatly solved in the 
final chapter by the perseverance of Capt. 
Ben Lucias, landlubber detective but no 
slouch as a crime detector on the high 
seas or anywhere else. 

To Police Commissioner Minyard comes 
Capt. Adam, an old friend, with a story 
of murder on his ship, the Inficete, and 
an appeal for “a good man for homicide 
investigation.” Commissioner sends for 
Capt. Lucias and the search is on. 
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Before it is over, there are two addi- 
tional murders, an attempted third, and a 
lot of complications because of a persist- 
ent blond. 

A good yarn to make you forget a try- 
ing day on the beat or the desk. 


Crime Chronicle 


STYLE IN CRIME, by Charles E. Still. 
366 pp. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia and New York. $3. 


When a man has been covering crime 
stories for 45 years, as Charles Still has 
been doing for the New York Sun, you 
can be sure he has seen and heard plenty 
of things to write about. 

He has known and interviewed every 
famous politician, district attorney, detec- 
tive and criminal in New York since 1895. 
He also has known the famed and in- 
famous politicians who have played their 
part during that period. 

Beginning his story in New Amsterdarn 
in 1632, he traces the changes in crime 
and crime fighting through the years, 
lists and comments on various types of 
crimes, criminal figures and crimes that 
made headlines throughout America. 

It’s a review of crime and violence 
through the years—told without too many 
gory details—that will bring memories to 
anyone who ever covered the “cop-house”’ 
—or whatever they happened to call po 
lice headquarters in the particular city 
where you happened to break in as a cub. 


The Waterfront Again 


A STRANGER CAME TO PORT, by 
Max Miller. 210 pp. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., New York. $2. 


Here, labeled as Max Miller’s first novel, 
but really a long short story, is another 
picture of the waterfront where no other 
writer seems quite so much at home. 

The story has to do with a business 
man named Hardson who gets tired of 
business-baiting, interference and med 
dling, so just walks off one day. He pres- 
ently finds himself, with a broken leg, 
sharing Lobster Johnny’s houseboat. 

You can’t be sure how many of Hard- 
son’s thoughts and reflections are his 
how many of them are Max Miler’s own. 

Things happen in, on and around the 
houseboat. Nothing very dramatic or 
world-shaking, to be sure, but very inter- 
esting and readable when chronicled in 
the Miller manner, touched with the salty 
humor and characteristic style that won 
such a following for “I Cover the Water- 
front,” “The Man on the Barge” and other 
typical Miller books. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“Tue Quit is the one stimulant I 
know that keeps newspapermen on 
their toes from a professional stand- 
point.”—C taupe M. Gray, Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union-Bulletin. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 


By JAMES C. KIPER 
Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 





Sicma DELTA CHI’S twenty-fourth 
national convention will be held Aug. 31 
to Sept. 5, at Palo Alto, Cal., it has been 
announced by the Executive Council. 
Part of the ses- 
sions will be held 
in San Francisco, 
only 33 miles 
from Palo Alto, 
and one and one- 
half days will be 
spent in Los An- 
geles with the 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFOR- 
NIA and LOS 
ANGELES chap- 
ters as hosts, Of- 
ficial host of the convention will be the 
STANFORD University chapter, with the 
close cooperation of the SAN FRANCISCO 
Professional chapter. 

Details of a traveling party of delegates 
and other members from East to West 
will be announced in the next issue of 
THe Qui. Travel and other costs in- 
volved are surprisingly low for the round 
trip, including the stops at San Fran- 
cisco, Palo Alto, and Los Angeles. Plan 
your vacation now for Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 
on the west coast, and watch for details. 

* 

Te Southwestern regional meeting will 
be held either April 14-15 or April 21-22, 
Arthur Coleman (Southern Methodist 
Professional), president of the DALLAS 
Professional chapter, has announced. The 
meeting will open on a Friday evening 
with a smoker. Saturday will be devoted 
to round-table discussions of professional 
subjects with several nationally promi- 
nent newspapermen as speakers, a lunch- 
eon, and the Founders’ Day banquet in 
the evening following a model initiation 
of professional and undergraduate mem- 
bers. 

Sigma Delta Chi members in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas are being invited to attend the 
meeting. The undergraduate chapters 
of LOUISIANA STATE, OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS, and SOUTHERN METHODIST 
will be represented. 

Details of the program, the speakers 
and definite dates will be announced in 
the April issue of THe Qumx and the 
trade press. 





Kiper 


+ 


Tue University of Iowa chapter, sus- 
pended last fall by the Executive Council 
for failure to function satisfactorily, is 
now being rehabilitated by a small but 
top-flight group of journalism majors who 
undoubtedly will lend strong professional 
character to a revitalized chapter. 


Darrell Huff (Iowa '36) and Winston 
Allard (Oregon ’36), both graduate stu- 
dents and the only qualified members 
of the chapter on the campus this year, 
have announced the pledging of five out- 
standing men in the school of journalism. 
The pledges are: James Fox, editor, the 
Daily Iowan; Baird Mcllroy, Iowa City 
correspondent for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune; Howard Grothe, news edi- 
tor, the Daily Iowan; Bruce Baumgard- 
ner, photo editor, the Daily Iowan; and 
John von Lackum. 

Initiation of the pledges is planned for 
late in March. A professional program 
for the chapter is being mapped, with the 
cooperation of Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 
director of the school of journalism. Pro- 
fessional and associate members of the 
Iowa chapter have shown great interest 
in rehabilitating the organization, which 
was installed in 1912. The record of the 
chapter’s graduates reads like a who's 
who in journalism. 

We believe you'll see the Iowa chapter 
back at the top within a year. 


* 


THe annual Gridiron banquet of the 
WISCONSIN chapter will be held March 
23, with James R. Young (Indiana Pro- 
fessional), manager of the Tokyo bureau 
of International News Service, as head- 
line speaker. ...INDIANA’S Gridiron 
was held March 8... . Arville Shalaben 
(Minnesota ’28), assistant editor of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, and now in 
his third year as president of the Mil- 
waukee Press Club, addressed the Mar- 
quette chapter Feb. 24 at an informal 





Dallas Prexy 





Arthur Coleman 


Mr. Coleman, associate editor of Hol- 
land's Magazine, is president of the Dallas 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
William Truax, associate city editor, the 
Dallas News, is first vice-president; Robert 
L. Johnson, advertising 


Po be 
William Thompson, ; - 
las Dispatch-Journal, secretary, and Mar- 
vin Winsett, Winsett Advertising Agency, 
treasurer. 


smoker, the sixth of a series of sched- 
uled lectures. The chapter took over the 
editing of the Marquette Tribune the 
previous week and also issued and cir- 
culated a midnight edition on prom night, 
Feb. 17. 

Next big meeting on the calendar of 
the CHICAGO Professional chapter is 
the Founders’ Day Banquet, to be held 
April 21, in cooperation with the meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association to be held 
at Northwestern University that week- 
end. . . . Twenty-eight South Dakota high 
schools have entered a total of 437 entries 
in the current high school journalism con- 
test sponsored by the SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE chapter. 

Harotp C. Henvee (Stanford Profes- 
sional), editor, the Pacific Coast Edition 
of the Wall Street Journal, was elected 
president of the SAN FRANCISCO Pro- 
fessional chapter Feb. 24. Pum Srvnort 
(Stanford Professional), NEA Service, 
was elected first vice-president; Jack 
Hodges (Stanford ’29), Pacific Baker, sec- 
ond vice-president; John Rice (Stanford 
38), NEA Service, secretary, and Allen 
Oppenheim (Stanford ’37), Western Ad- 
vertising, treasurer. At the same meet- 
ing W. N. Burkhardt, editor, the San 
Francisco News, and George Morell, pres- 
ident, Palo Alto (Cal.) Times, Redwood 
City Tribune and Burlingame Advance 
were inducted into Professional member- 
ship. 

Six Kansas newspapers received awards 
for meritorious service to the people of 
their communities from the KANSAS 
STATE College chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the close of a statewide Editors’ 
and Writers’ conference held at Man- 
hattan, Kan., Feb. 9 and 10. The chapter 
chose the newspapers, from nearly 200 
entrants in six classifications, that ex- 
celled in one of the following classifica- 
tions: rural news coverage, rural pho- 
tography, news interpretation, effective 
use of feature stories, special editions, and 
complete agricultural coverage. Speakers 
at the conference included Tom Mahoney 
(Missouri ’27), associate editor of Look; 
C. R. F. Smith (Kansas State ’23), Lou- 
isiana State University school of journal- 
ism; John Collins (Kansas State Profes- 
sional), associate editor, the Weekly Kan- 
sas City Star; and J. Howard Rusco (Kan- 
sas 36), field secretary, the Kansas Press 
Association. 

George Fort Milton, editor, the Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) News, elected to national 
honorary membership in Sigma Delta Chi 
by the 1938 convention, was initiated Feb. 
24 by the University of GEORGIA chap- 
ter. Mr. Milton was a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the 12th annual meeting of the 
Georgia Press Institute, sponsored by the 
chapter, Feb. 22-25. Five prominent Geor- 
gia newspapermen were inducted into 
professional membership in the fraternity 
at the same meeting: Ralph McGill, exec- 
utive editor, the Atlanta Constitution; 
Jere Moore, editor, the Milledgeville 
Union-Recorder and president of the 
Georgia Press Association; Dan Magill, 
associate editor, the Athens Banner-Her- 
ald; Ed Danforth, sports editor, the At- 
lanta Georgian; and Byran Lumpkin, 
associate editor, the Athens Messenger. 
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WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





Georce W. Seint (Iowa 35) recently was 
transferred to the Telegram-Tribune, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., from the Provo (Utah) 
Evening Herald. The papers are published 
by the Scripps League of Newspapers. 
Seidl has been on the editorial staffs of the 
Scripps League newspapers since Septem- 
ber, 1936. 

* 

RayMonp Capper (Kansas), Washing- 
ton columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance and national honor- 
ary president of Sigma Delta Chi, last 
month was elected president of the Grid- 
iron club. Mark Foote (Michigan Pro- 
fessional), correspondent for the Booth 
newspapers, was named vice-president, 
and J. Frep Essary (W. & L. Professional), 
Baltimore Sun, was re-elected treasurer. 

* 

The engagement of JoHN Ba.pripcE 
(Missouri °35), editor of the Monroe 
County News, Albia, Iowa, to Miss Elea- 
nor Ann Perry of Dallas, Texas, was an- 
nounced Dec. 15. The marriage took place 
Feb. 16 in Dallas. 


Lynn C. Manan (Missouri ’31), public- 
ity director of the Thomas W. Parry Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo., has been made 
vice-president of the public relations firm. 
He will continue to direct publicity for the 
firm. 

* 


Wiarp S. Hansen (Illinois Profes- 
sional) recently was named managing 
editor of the Champaign (Ill.) News- 
Gazette, succeeding M. W. Hour (Illinois 
Professional) who retired. 

* 

Harry Wetnserc (Columbia ’31), public 
relations director of the Joint Committee 
of Teachers Organizations of New York 
City, was married Christmas day to Miss 
Cecile Alice Emanuel of Hewlett, L. I. 

* 

Epwarp S. McKay (Michigan ’32) has 
joined Bozell & Jacobs, advertising agency, 
Houston, Texas, as an account executive. 
He formerly was in the publicity and ad- 
vertising department of Public Utility En- 
gineering and Service Corporation of Chi- 
cago. McKay was with General Electric 
Company in Schenectady and Chicago for 
four years and with Public Utility En- 
gineering and Service Corporation for 
one and one-half years. He will handle 
the United Gas Corporation account in 
Houston. McKay was first vice-president 
of the Chicago Professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


Cart W. Smiru (Kansas °37) is em- 
ployed in the book department of Carson 
Pirie Scott, Chicago. 

' * 

Joun CHaRLES Carrot, (Northwestern 
Professional), Chicago newspapermen and 
co-author of two books, died Jan. 5 fol- 
lowing a two months’ illness. Mr. Car- 
roll had been a member of the Chicago 
Tribune staff since 1919, and previously 
worked on the old Chicago Chronicle, the 
Evening Post, Daily Socialist, Record- 
Herald and Chicago Herald. With Harper 
Leech he was co-author of “What’s the 
News?” published in 1926, and “Armour 
and His Times,” published last October. 
For two years Mr. Carroll was an instruc- 
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Personal Paragraphs 


George Fort Milton 


Mr. Milton, president and editor of 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, who 
was elected national honorary mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi at the Madison 
convention, was initiated into the or- 
ganization Feb. 24 by the University 
of Georgia chapter. Mr. Milton was 
the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Georgia Collegiate Press 
association. 

Born in Chattanooga, son of a news- 
paper editor, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the University 
of Virginia, receiving his A.B. degree 
from the latter school in 1916. His first 
newspaper work was with the Wash- 
ington Times; next, on the New York 
Tribune. 

After service in France during the 
World War, he became managing edi- 
tor of the Chattanooga News, then, in 
1924, its president and editor. He is a 
frequent contributor to magazines; is 
the author of “The Age of Hate—An- 
drew Jackson and the Radicals” and 
“The Eve of Conflict—Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Needless War”; he 
has filled various public posts, such 
as the chairmanship of the Tennessee 
state tax committee in 1929; chairman 
of the Southern Commission to Study 
Lynching, in 1930; as special advisor 
to the delegation of the United States 
at the Buenos Aires conference for the 
maintenance of peace; and, in 1937-38, 
as special adviser to the Secretary of 
State in Washington, chiefly in regard 
to trade agreement matters. 





tor in news editing in the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern University. 
* 

Keeton McCartney (Louisiana State 
37) has been appointed radio editor of 
the Atlanta Georgian. McCartney joined 
the staff of the paper shortly after gradu- 
ation. 





Ep Desosry (Louisiana State ’29) has 
recently been named night manager of 
the New Orleans bureau of the Associated 
Press. 

* 

Morris B. Penner (Missouri ’38) joined 
the staff of the Salt Lake Telegram, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as a reporter, Feb. 6. 
Penner was a member of the publicity de- 
partment of the Missouri World’s Fair 
commission at Sedalia, Mo., before mak- 
ing the recent change. 

* 

Epwarp P. Morcan (Stanford Profes- 
sional) has transferred from the San 
Francisco bureau of United Press to the 
Portland, Ore., bureau of the news service. 

* 

Georce F. Pierrot, former national pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi and at present 
director of the World Adventure Series, 
a lecture course with headquarters in 
Detroit’s Institute of Arts, will be director 
of Publicity and Events for the Ford Mo 
tor Company’s building at the New York 
World’s Fair this summer. He assumed 
his new post March 13 and will be in his 
office in the Ford Building at the Fair 
until Oct. 1, the closing date. He will re- 
turn to Detroit to open the fall program 
of the World Adventure Series, Oct. 8. 

Meanwhile, he and Mrs. Pierrot have 
announced the arrival, on Feb. 26, of Miss 
Helen Jeanne Pierrot, eight pounds and 
one-half ounce. Mrs. Pierrot and Helen 
will join Mr. Pierrot in New York for the 
summer. 

Pierrot was editor of the American Boy 
magazine for 12 years, resigning in Jan- 
uary, 1936, to devote full time to the 
World Adventure Series, which he had 
founded three years before. In 1937-38, he 
made his second trip around the world. 
In company with Mrs. Pierrot, he trav- 
eled more than 40,000 miles, visiting 34 
countries of Europe, Africa and Asia and 
writing a series of 36 weekly articles 
which had a wide circulation. 

* 

RussELtt Reeves (Ohio State ’27), who 
has been a member of the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer staff since his graduation 
from Ohio State University, and Mrs. 
Reeves have announced the arrival, Feb. 
7, of their third son, Thomas Clarence 
Reeves. 

* 

Henry Lapp SmitH (Wisconsin Protes- 
sional), assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and Miss Gretchen Keene, assistant to 
the book editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, were married in Kansas City, 
Kans., Jan. 27. 








Protect Your Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guarantees 
the maintenance of official specifica- 
tions and protects your fraternity 
name and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your insignia 
by ordering ONLY from your offi- 
cial jeweler. 
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Heckle! Heckle! 


Tus debate on the merits and demerits 
of the American press has been going on 
for years—and probably will be going on 


little say on the subject from time to 
time; Mr. Seldes has had his; Mr. Ickes, 
his; and Mr. Roosevelt has fired a few 
shots of his own. 

As we observed in this department last 
month, the American press has its faults 
—plenty of them—and no one will admit 
them more readily than the newspaperman. 

The newspapers don’t go around thumbing their noses at the 
advertisers—and the advertisers get far too much coddling for 
the good of the papers. 

The business office—in deference to the wishes of the pub- 
lisher or the weak-kneed attitude of the editorial department 
—has far too much to say about editorial space, policy and 
matters that should be entirely editorial in their handling. 

And it would take a man deaf, dumb and blind to deny the 
fact! 


for many years to come. We've had our IT 





Many newspapers have their sacred cows before which the 
editorial department must bow down and let feed upon ever- 
shrinking editorial space. 

Other newspapers have their pet hates—individuals, move- 
ments, snakes and what-nots—which are under the ban as far 
as news treatment is concerned. 

A lot of them have shown, and some of them still show, 
little or no regard for their employes. They have no recog- 
nized salary scales; no plans or programs for retirement, health 
or accident benefit, group insurance or any other social-minded 
consideration for the employes. Papers of this sort gave rise to 
the Guild. 

Plenty of the things that publishers and newspapers do and 
say make their own employes boil with anger—fill them with 
disgust. 

It isn’t difficult to build an indictment, as George Seldes has 
done in “Lords of the Press,” from the mistakes, blunders, 
selfishness, pig-headedness, foibles, faults and failures that have 
marked some publishers, some papers, some portions of the 
press in these United States. 


Tuere's the crux of the whole thing. Some of the publishers! 
Some of the papers! Some portions of the press! 

What really matters is—as Collier’s pointed out in a recent 
editorial—that with all of their faults and failings, American 
newspapers are the most nearly free papers in the world today. 
“The alternative,” as Collier’s said, “is a press run by the gov- 
ernment, and hence deadly dull and loaded with lies, as in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia.” 

The American press has more objective, straight-forward, 
factual, and at the same time vigorous and colorful reporting 
than exists anywhere else on the globe today. It is becoming 
more objective in its reporting, more fair in its observations 
from day to day, month to month and year to year. For one 
thing, it’s good business to do so! 

There are newspapers that have a long way to go before 
they ever can be recognized as fair, objective, or—whisper the 
word—even a shade liberal in their handling and interpreta- 
tion of American life and ways. But there are others—a goodly 
and growing number—that in spite of the advertisers, in spite 
of the business office, in spite of the pressure groups on all 
sides, in spite of the hecklers and baiters, are doing outstanding 


AS 
WE VIEW] x: 


jobs of reporting and commenting upon 
the events that are so troubling the world 


Were not proud of all the things that 
newspapers have done and are still do- 
ing. We’re not particularly proud of some 
of the men who have become publishers 
through accident or avarice. We're not 
particularly happy about some of the con- 
ditions in the business and profession. 

But, with all of its faults, we are proud 
of the press in America. We're glad to 
have a part in it. We hope to be able to do our particular job 
well. And we are more thankful every day that we’re a news- 
paperman in America instead of one of the dictator-hells where 
editorial policy, reporting and editing is what some egomaniac 
wills it! 

And if that sounds like a Fourth of July explosion, so be it! 


Public Relations of the Press 


P UBLIC relations programs for the press! Programs that 
would stress and explain the social and economic values of the 
press! Programs that would humanize, dramatize and popu- 
larize the papers and the men who make them! 

Serious consideration is being given such a proposal or sim- 
ilar proposals in various sections of the press today. It must 
be admitted that such programs could be helpful if carefully 
prepared and presented—or it could do a lot of harm if done 
in slipshod fashion, laying the salve on too thick or cramming 
too much down the readers’ throats. 

The two best public relations representatives a newspaper 
has are its front page and its editorial page. They go before the 
public every day with a picture of that paper. They enable 
the intelligent and analytical reader to get a pretty good idea 
of the philosophy, attitudes and policies of that paper. 

No public relations program, no matter how cleverly pre- 
pared, typed and displayed, can offset the story the news and 
editorial columns tell of any particular paper and the way it 
does its job. 

a 


An Iron Lung Campaign 


Weve urged in these columns that various newspapers— 
particularly those in communities removed from metropolitan 
centers—undertake editorial campaigns to raise funds to in- 
stall one or more iron lungs at strategic points in their respec- 
tive areas. 

It was with great pleasure that we read, in a recent issue of 
the Sooner State Press, that a campaign to obtain funds for an 
iron lung to be placed in the Woodward (Okla.) Hospital had 
been undertaken by the Woodward Daily Press. 

We don’t know whether what we had to say in this column 
had anything to do with the campaign or not—that’s neither 
here nor there. The point is that we would like to commend 
the Woodward Daily Press most highly for this public-spirited 
campaign. And we hope that many other papers will under- 
take such campaigns before the summer arrives, bringing with 
it again the dread specter of infantile paralysis. 

We've asked for details of the campaign, how it is being con- 
ducted, its success, etc., and will report upon the answer in a 
later issue. 
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AT DEADLINE 
[Concluded from page 2] 


the present revival of interest in Amer- 
ican rivers. 

Burman, who at present is engaged in 
writing a series of river stories and ar- 
ticles for the Saturday Evening Post, be- 
gan newspaper work as a reporter on the 
Boston Herald, he became an assistant 
city editor of the Cincinnati Times Star, 
then a special writer for the old New York 
World, and later a special contributor to 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association and 
the Scripps Howard organization. 

Abandoning newspaper work in 1922, 
he became a literary reviewer for the 
Nation and other leading publications, 
then decided to return to his home in 
Covington, Ky., to write fiction. He was 
casting about for a subject when, sitting 
on the riverbank one day, he saw a steam- 
boat pass. He decided to write about the 
steamboat and shantyboat people neg- 
lected since Mark Twain’s time. 

He set out on an intensive study of the 
river, shipping as cub pilot under one of 
the most famous Mississippi steersmen, 
and trying to have every experience pos- 
sible so that he could write with accuracy. 
The authenticity of his work has been en- 
thusiastically attested to by steamboat 
men like Capt. Dicherry of the “Tennes- 
see Belle” and showboat Capt. Billy Bry- 
ant. The U.S. government purchased 160 
copies of “Blow for a Landing” for the 
Navy Department. 

The tribulations of an author’s life are 
vividly shown in the writing of “Blow for 
a Landing.” Mr. Burman worked on the 
book five years, destroying the manuscript 
twice, then in the spring of 1937, when it 
was nine-tenths completed, felt that what 
he had written was worthless. After some 
delay, however, he decided to resume 


work on it, with the result of the recent 
award. 

There’s a lot of inspiration for other 
newspapermen in Burman’s success. 


Wruen the members of the city room 
staff of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News 
came down to work one day they found 
the following statement, declaration, sug- 
gestion or, perhaps we should say, snort, 
on the bulletin board: 


BULLETIN! 
“STAFF: 


“The Copydesk Soreheads, Inc., today 
stated that the staff apparently cannot 
state that a person delivered any form of 
discourse without having made a state- 
ment. The Soreheads further stated that 
the following may be used as synonyms 
for ‘state’: 


address hint 
affirm hold 
allege inform 
advise insist 
answer intimate 
assert maintain 
aver mention 
avow point out 
believe proclaim 
charge quote 
chat regard 
cite repeat 
claim reply 
consider reveal 
contend rule 
decide see 
declaim speak 
declare specify 
deem suggest 
demonstrate swear 
discern talk 
disclose tell 
explain testify 
expose think 
expound utter 
feel view 
find voice 


And what’s the matter with “said’”’? 


What John Bull Doesn’t Read 


[Concluded from page 4] 


spiritless uninteresting editors. And the 
public, quite properly, has lost confidence 
in the press. 

The British editor does not decide what 
goes into his paper solely on the basis of 
what is news. He decides on the basis of 
his own guess as to his publisher’s prej- 
udices. Or he decides as the result of an 
interfering telegram sent by “the old 
man” between rubbers of bridge on a 
yacht in the Adriatic or between bouts 
of gambling at a French casino. 

The minute a newspaper rejects news 
for any private reason, it becomes a nui- 
sance in a free country. It ceases to de- 
serve the freedom of the press. As Felic 
Fries says, writing in the London Spec- 
tator. 

“The proper task of the guardians of 
our liberties might be to improve our 
press, not to reform our statesmen... . 
The subservience to officialdom, which is 
complained of, can only be cured by the 
newspapers themselves and only by re- 
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gaining public confidence. They must be- 
come indiscreet, for suppression even in 
the highest interest of good taste and 
statesmanship is not the job of the jour- 
nalist. His duty is to tell the public, not 
to help the statesman.” 


THe British press is failing, more and 
more openly, in its duty to tell the public. 
Americans are mistaken, however, in 
thinking that this failure is the result of 
Government pressure. 

All politicians want a friendly press. All 
politicians try to secure one. But the 
British politicians have no dangerous or 
unusual powers over the press—with the 
possible exception of the Official Secret’s 
Act, which the Government has promised 
to amend. The freedom of the press is not 
threatened by the British Government. 
It is threatened by the British publishers. 

There are too many would-be Hearsts 
in the British Isles. 


(Copyright, 1939, By The Courier-Journal 
Syndicate.) 
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Ever Interview the 
President? 


To a newspaper editor, the best in- 
terview he could possibly have would 
be a private interview with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


But to the editor of a publication 
concerned primarily with the adver- 
tising problems of newspapers, the 
best “catch” in the interview line is 
the president of the association which 
speaks for 140 leading advertising 
agencies. 


Our interview with that man—John 
Benson, president of the 4 A’s—-is 
published in the March issue of THE 
AMERICAN PRESS. 


Don’t miss reading his suggestions 
to newspaper publishers. Send for a 
sample copy of our March issue—and 


then see if it isn’t well worth $1 to get 
THE AMERICAN PRESS for a year. 


v 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 











It’s no fun 


. . » breaking in a new man for a job, 
but the task can be made easier if an 
employer can be sure he has hired a 
man who is thoroughly fitted through 
personal background, training and ex- 
perience. 


The employer calling on The Per. 
sonnel Bureau is not swamped with ap- 
plications and recommendations. 


From its carefully investigated rec- 
ords of hundreds of men The Personne! 
Bureau will recommend only registrants 
who are really qualified and interested 
more than just for the sake of another 
job. 


The next time you must fill a vacancy 
or add a man to your editorial staffi— 
whether newspaper, magazine, tech- 
nical publication, syndicate, press as- 
sociation or radio—write, wire or call 


THE 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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No distance is too great these days for people to go 
for Something the Public Wants. An expensive expedi- 
tion traveled two thousand difficult miles up a dangerous 
river to get a baby Panda from Szechwan Province. It 


was priceless when brought back. 


But the Panda is distinctively unique and rare. Busi- 
ness IDEAS, as applied to any of the departments of 
newspaper-making and the allied power, Advertising, 


must be Panda-clever to get anyone anywhere. 


Fifty-two times a year Editor & Publisher takes you on 
an explorative expedition of the very latest, newest, most 
workable and revolutionary developments in its field. 
You can’t travel thousands of miles yourself, to cover 
such vast territory, yet each issue of this Newspaper- 
man’s Newspaper does exactly that . . . and sums up 
the data crisply. Join the other progressive explorers— 


a subscription puts you in good company. 


Times Building Times Square 


a 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. 























